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The  pictures  in  this  publication  are 
to  help  you  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  scrapie  in  sheep.  The  indications 
of  scrapie  may  vary  considerably 
from  one  case  to  another.  Those  pre- 
sented here  are  a  composite  of  symp- 
toms observed  by  State  and  Federal 
veterinarians  in  19  States.  The  dis- 
ease has  appeared  between  the  known 
extremes  of  3  and  43  months  after 
last  known  natural  exposure.  Most  of 
the  animals  showed  symptoms  10  to 
34  months  after  last  known  natural 
exposure.  When  sheep  and  goats  are 
inoculated  by  injection  directly  into 
the  brain  for  experimental  purposes, 
the  incubation  period  is  4  to  22  months. 

Because  of  its  long  incubation  period, 
scrapie  has  not  been  found  in  sheep 
under  18  months  of  age  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  American  experience, 
most  of  the  animals  contracting  the 
disease  were  from  2-1/2  to  4  years 
old,  several  were  5-1/2  to  6  years 
old,  and  one  was  8  years  old. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
the  animal  is  nervous  and  apprehen- 
sive. There  may  be  slight  tremors  of 
the  head  and  neck  and  rapid  muscular 
tremors  of  the  thighs  and  flanks.  Often 
one  of  the  early  signs  is  loss  of  weight 
in  spite  of  continued  good  appetite. 
Some  loss  of  wool  may  also  be  noticed 
(see  cover).  There  is  no  appreciable 
rise  in  temperature.  These  early 
symptoms,  which  may  be  overlooked, 
are  not  constant  --  they  maybe  pres- 
ent one  day  and  absent  the  next.  Con- 
tinued observation  of  suspected 
animals  is  required. 
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In  many  cases,  rubbing  is  the  first 
sign  noticed.  This  is  the  outstanding 
symptom,  from  which  the  English 
name  of  the  disease  is  derived.  Be- 
fore the  disease  runs  its  course, 
buttocks,  flanks,  and  sides  may  be 
scraped  free  of  wool,  from  scratching 
against  fences,  (Fig.  1),  trees,  and 
walls.  Two  ewes  in  Indiana  rubbed 
off  practically  all  of  their  wool.  Some 
sheep  rub  their  heads  (Fig.  2)  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  body  (Fig.  3). 
The  skin  where  the  wool  has  been 
rubbed  off  is  normal  except  for  the 
damage  caused  by  rubbing. 

When  a  person  rubs  the  sheep's 
back,  loins,  or  thighs,  there  is  usually 
a  characteristic  "scratch  reflex," 
(Fig.  4)  manifested  by  nibbling  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  licking  motions  of 
the  tongue;  raising,  lowering,  and 
turning  of  the  head.  Wiggling  the  tail 
stump,  and  vigorous  movement  of 
skin  and  fleece  in  the  area  of  the 
tailhead  may  be  apparent.  In  rare 
cases  the  typical  scratch  reflex  may 
be  absent,  as  it  was  in  an  infected 
ram  and  ewe  found  in  California  in 
1957.  An  ejaculation  reflex  was  ob- 
served in  a  California  ram  in  1955 
when  the  animal  was  rubbed  on  the 
back.  Animals  may  bite  their  lips  and 
legs,  causing  skin  abrasions  and 
bleeding,  and  some  pull  out  wool  with 
their  teeth  (Fig.  5). 

Head  and  neck  are  often  held  in 
unusual  positions  (Fig.  6),  the  ears 
droop,  lips  and  facial  muscles  may 
twitch,  and  bleating  is  weak  and 
tremulous.  The  wool  becomes  dry, 
lusterless,  and  dead  to  the  touch. 
Ewes  may  abort,  lambs  may  die  at 
birth,  and  milk  flow  is  reduced.  As 
the    disease    progresses,    there  is 
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evidence  of  slight  incoordination  when 
the  animal  moves,  a  tendency  to 
stumble  when  it  leaps  too  high  to  clear 
low  objects,  the  gait  is  stilted,  and 
the  animal  may  have  convulsive 
seizures  after  rough  handling.  Other 
symptoms  are  frequent  dribbling  of 
urine,  periodic  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  a  tendency  to  stay  away  from  the 
flock.  There  is  some  kind  of  impair- 
ment of  the  vision,  evidenced  by  fixed 
and  staring  eyes,  by  movement  of  the 
eyeballs  from  side  to  side  in  some 
animals,  and  by  instances  of  afflicted 
sheep  colliding  with  things. 
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Cover:   Sheep  showing  loss  of  wool,  an  early  symptom 
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The  animal  may  have  a  period  of 
partial  recovery,  with  a  small  gain 
in  weight  and  improved  vision,  but  it 
may  also  retain  its  excitability, 
scratch  reflex,  (Fig.  7)  and  lack  of 
coordination,  especially  of  the  hind 
quarters*.  There  is  a  gradual  pro- 
gression of  partial  paralysis,  emacia- 
tion, prostration,  (Fig.  8),  perhaps 
linked  with  running  movements  of  the 
feet,  and  death. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  from 
the  earliest  noted  symptoms  until 
death,  may  run  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months. 


Figure  8 


of  scrapie.  (Courtesy  of  the  University  of  Illinois.) 
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